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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION By 


AS A DIRECTIVE’ 


THE theme selected for consideration by this so- 
ciety is “The Impact of Philosophy of Education 
on Democracy.” Consideration of this topie led to 
the query whether at present philosophy has much 
beneficial influence on either education or democracy. 
Increasingly during the past quarter century it seems 
that experimentalism, with little guidance or control 
by any one philosophy, has been the one constant in 
the innovations and adjustments made. In this pre- 
sentation, experimentalism will be regarded as a 
means, as an instrument rather than as a philosophy. 
Seemingly an experimental or trial-and-error ap- 
proach has slight place for a contemplative, con- 
sciously planned attempt at orderly adjustment of the 
status quo. It is granted that each individual change 
may have been either prompted or guided by a phi- 
losophy. The tendency for philosophies to move in 
parallel planes, however, has made it difficult for them 
to exert any dominant, unifying, consistent approach 


1Paper read before The Ohio Valley Philosophy of 
Edueation Society. 


F. L. SHOEMAKER 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS 


to contemporary situations. Philosophies must be in 
basie agreement, if they are to exert much influence 
on social and educational trends and developments. 
An indication of the low esteem in which the edu- 
cational historian and philosopher are held is the very 
minor role given to their subjects in teacher educa- 
tion, Certification requirements in Ohio do not in- 
clude even an hour of credit in either the history or 
philosophy of education. As a result, many teachers 
are prepared and certificated without any course work 
in either area. These subjects have been replaced by 
courses dealing largely with status studies and meth- 
ods which seem to be more directly useful. The con- 
tent of these courses usually stems from some philo- 
sophical system, but, since students have had little 
or no instruction in philosophy itself, teacher educa- 
tion has tended to become increasingly doctrinaire and 
therefore a form of indoctrination. Ultimately even 
the faculty may be teaching a content which reflects 
philosophical origins and implications of which they 
are unaware. It is time for a change, a change to 
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the teaching of basic understandings. Such change 


need not be wholly backward. While a backward look 
does give a necessary perspective, understanding, and 


appreciation, the work to be done lies before us. 
Educational conditions and trends in the United 
States can be understood only in light of historical 
First, the great majority of immigrants 
Second, even though unschooled, 


perspective. 
were unschooled. 
they had been conditioned to accept an idealistic view 
of life and of the universe, a view that tended to be 
narrow, authoritarian, bigoted, and dogmatic. Third, 
life on the frontier was not conducive to the develop- 
ment of deep and abiding, yet growing and adaptable, 
cultural interests. Fourth, scientific advances have 
emphasized the rational, the recent, and the practical. 
And fifth, the tremendous technological developments 
of the past century, accompanied as they have been 
with much mobility of population and with material 
advancements, have helped to make a cult of modern- 
ity, change, and utility. The new, the novel, the dif- 
ferent exert tremendous appeal, as evidenced by our 
practice of changing automobiles every one to three 
years, of constructing buildings which we expect to 
tear down in 20 to 40 years, and by discarding good 
clothing because it is out of style. Such practices 
often are advisable and result in few if any serious 
Their indirect effects, however, may be 
more harmful. “I was bored with the old automo- 
bile so I traded it for a brand new model” has become 
an acceptable reason for car exchange. The same type 
of reasoning, or rationalizing, may account for the 
increasing practice of exchanging marriage partners 
for other models, either new or more-or-less used. 

It appears that American theories and practices of 
education have felt the impact of this emphasis on the 
An educator 


direct losses. 


new, the contemporary, and the useful. 
who proposes study of the past and search for the 
truth as worthy pursuits regardless of their immedi- 
ate practicality is apt to be regarded at best as a 
hopeless visionary (often the term idealist is used 
instead), at worst as a dangerous obstructionist. 
Moreover, an enduring core of philosophical values is 
out of place when the temporary and the relative are 
so dominant. The result is a dire scarcity of idealist 
and realist philosophers of education. While prag- 
matism has come into popularity, it is questionable 
whether it has been a dominant force working for re- 
construction or a product of social trends and devel- 
opments and therefore a captive rather than a liber- 
ating and directing influence. Ironically, the prag- 
matic philosophers and their associates have done their 
work so well that the end result is, as mentioned pre- 
viously, the rather complete disappearance of history 
and philosophy of education from undergraduate pro- 


grams of study. When such disappearance is men- 
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tioned with a tone of disapproval, a rather common 
reply is: “Yes, but every teacher should be a teacher 
of philosophy.” It is true that every teacher should 
be a teacher of philosophy but confusion is apt to 
result, if members of a staff and schools of a given 
culture area are not unified by many common elements 
of belief, thought, and action. A comparable situa- 
tion would be an orchestra without a director in which 
each member would render his own version of Mozart. 
The result probably would be similar to a Spike Jones 
rendition without the attraction of Spike’s personal- 
ity. Contemporary education needs the unifying and 
disciplinary influence of a rigorously logical, all-in- 
clusive philosophical approach to objectives, content, 
Within this somewhat 
nebulous circumscribing framework, much room must 


and methods of teaching. 


be allowed for individual choices of ends and means. 
This tendency toward unity in the midst of diversity 
will result from the centripetal forces in education. 
oth are necessary in a democratic program of edu- 
cation. Moreover, while the centripetal forces dare 
not be too great or society will stagnate and become 
authoritarian, it must be greater than the centrifugal, 
if there are to be secured the unity and security needed 
to establish a harmonious and stable society, nation, 
and world. Otherwise, a degree of uncertainty, con- 
fusion, and conflict will exist which by comparison 
would dwarf into insignificance that which prevailed 
at the tower of Babel. Perhaps the many raucous 
sounds, angry words, confusing and contradictory 
policies, and violent deeds so evident today are due 
to the lack of an adequate and humane, yet disci- 
plined, philosophical approach to situations. As 
schoolmen, we are responsible in considerable degree 
for such tragie conditions. If the tensions and con- 
flicts in our world, national, community, and personal 
relations were not so critical, some of the finest 
humor could be found in the serious discourses of edu- 
cators who have made a cult of pragmatism. Prag- 
matism as advanced in theory provides little or no 
place for absolutes. The writings and teachings of 
pragmatists, however, are replete with absolutes. 
Some excerpts from a current text in orientation to 
education are, “Education starts with the child’s felt 
needs.” “The teacher should do little or no planning 
of his work except when the children are present.” 
“The school must be child-centered.” 

The behavior patterns of pragmatists also reveal 
absolutist tendencies. While insisting that there are 
no ultimate truths, they seek common areas of agree- 
ment. How can agreements be reached, if there are 
no unifying truths? Men would not pan feverishly 
for gold, if they were convinced that there was no 
gold in the stream bed. Knowledge that gold does 
exist and belief that it can be found in that vicinity 
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comprise the absolute which accounts for the miners’ 
behavior. Again, pragmatists assert that open-mind- 
edness and logical reasoning are cardinal virtues, yet 
it is not uncommon to tind them minimizing or exclud- 
ing the teaching of principles which are oppesed to 
theirs. Their action is understandable only it open- 
mindedness is an absolute, an absolute that is threat- 
ened by the system of thought which gives rise to such 
principles. 

Two illustrations will be cited to support this asser- 
tion that pragmatists act as if they, too, have abso- 
lutes. Several years ago a very able young woman 
applied for a teaching position on X university stalf. 
Her credentials were excellent, and she made a fav- 
orable impression when interviewed. Then, in com- 
pany with some members of the faculty of the college 
of education, she visited the training school. They 
did not recommend her and she was not employed 
because “her philosophy was unsatisfactory.” Addi- 


tional questioning of those responsible for the deci- 
sion of nonemployment led to the conviction that her 
principal weakness was failure to hew closely enough 


“to the party line,’ namely pragmatism. A second 
incident concerns that same university. Dr. R., an 
idealist, had been employed as professor of history 
and philosophy of education. Prior to his arrival, 
philosophy had been taught by M., a pragmatist. M. 
continued to teach that area, despite his lack of school- 
ing in it, even after the arrival of R. Then M. became 
critically il. When the curriculum committee met to 
allocate his courses, a member of the committee who 
adhered to the pragmatic philosophy said: “Wouldn’t 
it be desirable to postpone offering philosophy of edu- 
Perhaps Dr. M. will be able 
to return by that time.” Later Dr. R. was chided by 
a colleague: “Apparently the pragmatists don’t want 
their students corrupted by your idealistic philoso- 
phy.” 

The intent of these two illustrations is not to imply 
that pragmatists are the only ones who believe in 


eation for a semester? 
’ 


absolutes so intently that they become dogmatic. The 
pages of history are replete with the narrowness, the 
Men 
have engaged in wars, have burned hereties at the 
stake, have instituted bloody purges as means of in- 
stituting or defending their own version of idealism. 


dogmatism, the brutality of opposing idealists. 


Revulsion against such evils is probably a major 
reason for the advent and popularity of pragmatic 
philosophies. (The plural is used because pragmatists 
do not seem to agree exactly on what their system is.) 
Instead, the intent has been to indicate that both prag- 
matists and idealists tend to believe so strongly in 
their particular absolutes that it is difficult to for- 
mulate a theory and a practice of education which 
utilize the good to be found in each school of thought. 
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Absolutes do seem necessary, if man is to persist in 
his endeavors. As Plato said, these absolutes exist in 
heaven; that is, they exist in potential. Mortal man 
Rather than to 


assert their finality dogmatically, he should search 


can only approximate their definition. 


humbly and earnestly to determine their general na- 
If he would do this, he would welcome different 
They might suggest the 
As conditions in schools are today, the many 


ture. 
viewpoints and approaches. 
way. 
conflicting philosophies make it possible for a given 
student to write these absolutes on different pages of 
his notebook: Page 1: The school must be child-cen- 
tered; page 2: The school must be society-centered ; 
page 3: The school must be culture-centered. 

The result is three absolutes, each expressed by an 
instructor who holds a certain philosophieal position. 
Often able students are heard to deseribe their pre- 
They 
would be panic-stricken if someone would arrange to 
have their papers on “The Relative Role of Culture in 
Education” graded by an instructor with a philosophy 


dicament as they prepare for examinations. 


other than that of the one for whom they were written. 
While there may be 
confusion in students’ minds and productions, there 


Shades of democratic education! 


is confusion also in the ranks of educators. 

The objective of much of the discourse in this paper 
up to this point has been to reveal the dogmatism and 
the divisiveness of philosophies, a condition which has 
greatly lessened their possible influence. It seems, 
therefore, that one of the greatest contributions, not 
only to democracy but to education also, would be for 
philosophers to cease making arbitrary and dogmatic 
classifications. They can smile indulgently at echureh- 
men beeause of their arbitrary sectarianism, yet ignore 
The walls which 
separate Baptists from Lutherans, Protestants from 
Catholies, Christians from Jews, Mohammedans from 


their own special brand of eultism. 


Hindus have much in common with the walls that 
separate idealists from pragmatists. This tendency to 
form opposing cults makes it difficult to seeure co- 
operation, to make necessary compromises, and to 
profit by all insights and contributions regardless of 
Cults tend to be 
The 


need is to search for the truth rather than to assert 


who proposes and advances them. 
men’s masters when men become their advocates. 


that “This is it.” An inclination toward a given school 
of thought rather than to belong to it seems prefer- 
able. Men must be the masters; institutions and pat- 
terns of belief must be subordinate. Educators should 
he at least as wise as the bee which, as Montaigne said, 
secures nectar wherever it is to be found and after- 
wards makes the honey 


Men so disposed will pro- 
duce a society that is advancing in knowledge and 
wisdom, that amends its institutions, and that has a 
high degree of unity and security. 
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A second contribution that philosophy of education 
could make to democracy would be to help people to 
distinguish between the enduring and the fleeting. 
Constants and change are realities in any advanced 
society and are necessities in a democracy. kven 
plant and animal life reveals both these attributes. 
Life and the properties of protoplasm are constants. 
The exact form and quality of a given form of life are 
in a state of evolution. The enduring or true in poli- 
tics was recognized by our founding fathers. Jeffer- 
son said: “We hold these truths to be self-evident.” 
Our self-evident truths include freedom ef speech, 
press, religion, and association and the right to amend 
constitutions. Exercise of these enduring principles 
and practices results in a dynamic yet stable society. 
These truths are absolutes even though the exact de- 
gree to which they exist and the manner in which 
they are exercised are relative. Unless democracy 
posits basic truths, such as the worth of the individual, 
the sacredness of human personality, the need for 
equality of opportunity, and the participation of all 
adults in policy making, it has no moral right to 
oppose dictatorships. These principles are enduring, 
are true. If not, our opposition to governments which 
deny them tends to degenerate to the level of personal 
or group pique. On the other hand, the exact institu- 
tional forms necessary for the realization of these 
constants are to a degree approximate and faulty and 
therefore must be subject to constant re-examination 
and possible amendment. Students must be so edu- 
cated that they can perform each of these functions, 
if society is to make peaceful and orderly progress. 

A third contribution philosophers of education can 
make is so to teach that their students realize that the 
will of society is not necessarily the will of God. Ex- 
cellent as a given society’s moral beliefs and practices 
may be, almost invariably they fall short of the True 
and the Perfect. 
dividual and the democratic institution dare not accept 
uncritically and adjust to the status quo without reser- 
This is particularly true of educators. A 


Consequently, the demoeratie in- 


vations. 
given society cannot be purged of its prejudices and 
its shortcomings, if its members have not been edu- 
‘ated to subject all assumptions and all practices to 
logical analysis. A democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion must break with such evils as religious and na- 
tional bigotry and dogmatism, as racial and elass dis- 
crimination. Students must be so taught and so eon- 
ditioned that they know when to accept and when to 
oppose the will of the masses, that they know how to 
oppose such will without creating too much dissen- 
sion, that they have the courage of their convictions, 
and that they know how to work effectively for social 
Pilate is an excellent illustration of a leader 
He yielded to mob pressure when 


change. 
who did not lead. 
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The 
washing of his hands was a futile gesture. Guilt ean- 
not be absolved that easily. He, and all others like 
him, stands condemned. The ability to act wisely and 
independently of group pressure requires extensive 
knowledge, ability to taink critically and logically, 


he delivered Jesus to the crowd to be crucified. 


open-mindedness, deep conviction, courage, an under- 
standing of individual and social psychology, and an 
ability to translate ideas and beliefs into satisfactory 
behavior patterns. A tremendous and challenging 
task lies before us if we are to meet this obligation 
even partially. 

A fourth possible contribution and one which is 
needed sorely is that pupils must be taught to be 
inventive and creative, as well as to discover truth. 
Many philosophers accept the theory that “In the be- 
ginning God created.” That is, they believe in a First 
Cause that was and is creative. They accept also that 


“God formed man in his own likeness.” 


It seems, 
therefore, that the most God-like characteristic man 
has is the potential of being creative and, closely re- 
lated, of being inventive, of being capable to do eriti- 
cal and independent thinking. It behooves educators 
to evaluate their work, that they may determine the 
extent to which these potentials of creativity, of in- 
ventiveness, of critical and independent thought are 
developed in their universities, in their colleges of 
education, and, especially, in their own classes. It 
seems that there has been and is a strong tendency for 
teachers to be didactic. They believe that neophytes 
need to be taught the proper philosophy and the tech- 
niques necessary for implementation of such philoso- 
phy. The text and the teacher tend to give the best 
or most approved answers which students are expected 
to accept and Jearn. Perhaps the greatest thing teach- 
ers in preparation secure from such instructions is an 
idea of how to teach in like fashion, that is, how to 
teach poorly. Lest advocates of the “new education” 
nudge one another and say, “That is the way idealists 
have always taught,” let me hasten to say that many 
pragmatists are also among the worst offenders. They 
have seen the light of the great, new day. They have 
become disciples of Dewey, “the greatest of the proph- 
A text in philosophy written by one of the 
most eminent of the “new educators” attacks vigor- 


ots.” 


ously the old school because subject matter was too 
divoreed from life and learning was too memoriter. 
Yet his own book fosters the perpetuation of those 
The content of numerous paragraphs is item- 
Likewise, most chapters 


evils. 
ized as points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
tend to be aggregations of rather completely isolated 
topics with little coherence. A practice more in keep- 
ing with the author’s professed philosophy would have 
been to deseribe actual conditions and then give sev- 
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eral opposing interpretations and solutions. Other 
possibilities are such old and well tried approaches 
as the use of dialogues, parables, analogies, and case 
studies. In class students could be encouraged as in- 
dividuals, as well as a group, to evaluate critically all 
materials presented and to suggest their own answers. 
If teachers in preparation are indoctrinated to such 
exploratory and evaluative procedures, there is a pos- 
sibility that they will adopt it in their classes. A 
study of social trends and developments in such man- 
ner might enable people to deal far more effectively 
with the revolution that seems to be occurring in our 
world today. A democratic philosopher of education 
must respect and trust the potential ability of people 
to produce worth-while discoveries, inventions, crea- 
tions, and policies and then must regard it as his 
most sacred duty so to nurture this potential that citi- 
zens become increasingly capable of similar thought 
and action. 

A fifth possible contribution of philosphy of edu- 
cation to democracy is to make certain that the teach- 
ings of the school are adapted to produce disciplined 
individuals. That is, prospective teachers should be 
led to realize that there are certain eternal truths and 
man-made policies and practices to which, at any given 
moment, they owe adherence. No individual dare be 
a law unto himself. Complete external control is not 
proposed or desired because that is dictatorship, 
the result of which is loss of individuality and hence 
loss of God-likeness. Complete freedom is objection- 
able also because that would be anarchy, the result 
of which would be utter chaos. Such chaos, as Plato 
saw so clearly over 2,300 years ago, would be the 
prelude to tyranny or dictatorship. In a democracy 
limitations on freedom must be defined increasingly 
by the will of the majority. Adherence to these limi- 
tations, to the greatest degree possible, should be an 
act that is self-imposed. In ease such internal control 
is lacking, society must have the power to enforce 
compliance. The thesis being advanced is, that in a 
democracy, as in a dictatorship, there must be a great 
area of common agreements and practices, and there 
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must be quite complete compliance with these agree- 
ments and practices. This common area should deal 
only with those matters which are of fundamental 
concern to others or to society as a whole. Within 
such common areas, the individual must have much 
freedom to evaluate conditions critically and to agi- 
tate for their amendment. Until amendments are se- 
cured, however, he must abide by accepted practices. 
Beyond the scope of common agreements, individuals 
can have almost complete freedom to invent, discover, 
and create. Teacher-preparation institutions can ren- 
der a real service to democracy by leading students 
to formulate a philosophical basis for both freedom 
and control. The two must be complementary, if so- 
ciety is to be orderly as progress is being made to- 
ward the life good to live for all. The school itself 
should be a laboratory for the arrival at and appli- 
cation of the synthesis needed. 

In conclusion, let it be said that philosophy of edu- 
cation can make an important contribution to demoe- 
racy. If it is to do so, however, it seems necessary 
that educators accept and practice, and teach their 
students to accept and practice, the following basic 
principles. First, they should cease compartmental- 
izing various schools of thought and classifying them- 
selves and others. The ideal man cannot be pack- 
aged and labeled. Second, they must be able to dis- 
tinguish between the enduring and the fleeting, the 
constant and the changeable. Third, they must real- 
ize that the will of society is not necessarily the will 
of God and that if they are to act intelligently and in 
a manner beneficial to society, they must at times de- 
part from accepted mores and teachings. Fourth, 
they should so teach that their pupils learn to dis- 
cover, to invent, and create. And fifth, they should 
learn to formulate and apply a working compromise 
between freedom and control. 

These five characteristics seem to fit the nature of 
man. If enough individuals would possess them, it 
appears that democracy would succeed in its struggle 
with dictatorship. Ultimate right triumphs over 
wrong. 





_Shorter Papers. 


THE NEED FOR THEORY IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Joun B. SCHWERTMAN 
Director, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Chicago 


Apu? education in the minds of most college and 
university people divides itself into three parts: 


First, there is that aspect which provides academic 
programs that ean lead to college degrees for per- 
sons who cannot come to the eampus during the day- 
time. These programs are generally held to be a 
proper concern of the university, and it is 
that these programs should have the same objectives, 


believed 


content, methods, and standards as the day pro- 


grams for full-time students. 
college degrees will be cheapened. 


Otherwise, traditional 
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Second, there is an aspect of adult education which 
most academic people feel concerns the university 
only to some extent. This is the provision of non- 
credit short courses, lecture series, institutes, and the 
like. This aspect also includes university extension 
work, some of which, under proper faculty safe- 
guards, can be accepted as “legal tender” for college 
degrees. Certificate prograrns would probably also 
fall into this category. In regard to this second as- 
pect, academic people usually urge that the univer- 
sity should tread cautiously and be especially careful 
not to mix up too extensively the credit with the non- 
credit work. In uncharitable moments, this whole 
area is referred to as a kind of academic Siberia. 

Third, there is that aspect of adult education which 
is generally held not to be the concern of the uni- 
versity. This includes what is being done by high 
schools, adult education councils, YMCA’s, and a host 
of other noncollegiate agencies. This might be termed 
the typical view of adult education by most college 
and university people! 

Now, in so far as adult education is merely day 
school at night, it already has bodies of theory to sup- 
port it—or at least to argue about. But if adult edu- 
cation is something more than that, it deserves some 
theory of its own. Otherwise, adult education can 
never be appraised in its own terms. 

Since at least some adult programs connected with 
institutions of higher education should be something 
more than merely day school at night, adult education 
needs to develop some theory of its own, which would 
give us something relevant to argue about. As it is, 


anyone in an evening college who wants to do any- 
thing new and exciting in adult education sooner or 
later finds himself defensively arguing in terms es- 
tablished by regular day college people for other 


purposes, 

The proposition here advanced is that the main ob- 
stacle to better adult education is the lack, almost 
total lack, of an appropriate way of looking at adult 
edueation. 

All about us lie observable events which we may 
These practices, if they are rational, 
These principles are back- 


call practices. 
derive from principles. 
stopped by concepts, or conceptual framework. And 
concepts are in turn derived by intellectual tools or 
habits, which might be called ways of looking at 
reality. 

Most persons would agree that bodies of theory 
That is, 
principles and concepts get ordered and systematized ; 


take form around principles and concepts, 


whereupon many practices and events are produced 
or justified. Bases for choices are thus established, 
objectives take shape, content is formed, and stand- 
ards for evaluation emerge. 

We should not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
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behind the principles and concepts lie ways of think- 
ing which give rise to them. Thus, such things as 
academic standards are not the product of curriculum 
committees; they begin way back in the intellectual 
habits (often unconscious ones) which govern aca- 
demic decision making. And in the view of some 
observers, these habits to a large extent are gen- 
erated in the graduate departments and learned 
societies. 

As Phillipp Frank points out, the reason that Ein- 
stein exercised such a devastating effect in the area 
of physical theory was not primarily because he at- 
tacked the way physicists were doing things. It was 
not even because he attacked certain conventional 
principles and concepts such as those advanced by 
Newton. Such attacks the pace-setters of his day 
could cope with. What really made Einstein incom- 
prehensible at first, what really stumped the experts, 
was his contention that their very tools of thought 
were defective. Until this was seen, there could be 
no communication between conventional theorists and 
“radical” Einstein.? 

Freud faced a similar situation when he posed a 
whole new way of looking at human nature. It was 
simply impossible to communicate with Freud in 
terms of any medical theory then existing. 

Adult education may or may not be of the magni- 
tude suggested by the reference to Einstein, but the 
analogy may help us see that there do occur times 
in which ways of thinking have to be shifted to en- 
tirely new bases of reference. Such times appear 
historically to oceur when very Jerge events, having 
evolved over a period of time, suddenly achieve a 
degree of fruition in which they struggle for reeog- 
nition as identities in their own right. Such events, 
growing slowly, have the effect of sneaking up on us. 
All of a sudden, here they are! There is no adequate 
way to describe them, much less to understand them, 
and still less to appraise them. 

Does adult education deserve to be looked at as an 
We cannot scoff our way 
After all, there are thirty 
million Americans who each night attend some kind 
of formally organized adult education activity. This 
is greater than 10 times the number who attend all the 


event of such magnitude? 
to a lighthearted answer. 


day colleges and universities combined! 

Today it may well be that the event we call “adult 
education” is but a new recognition of an old idea, 
that a new awareness is suddenly upon us. Adult 

1 Phillipp Frank, Finstein: His Life and Times. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, Speaking of Einstein and 
Schroedinger, one of the first to understand the vital point 
at which Einstein’s attack aimed, Frank states: ‘‘ There 
was an immediate understanding between the two men 
without any long explanations, and an agreement on the 
manner in which they could act toward each other without 
first having to call upon Kant’s categorical imperative. ’’ 
(p. 114.) 
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education appears to be an institution struggling to 
get a form for itself, an identity for its own. We 
might understand this better, if we recall that early 
in this century the American high school also experi- 
enced a new recognition of an old idea and went 
through a struggle to get a form for itself. 
from the European tradition and from the demands 
imposed by the universities, the American high school] 
has finally emerged with an identity and rationale of 
its own. 

A rewarding experience is to try to describe to a 
relatively unsophisticated European exactly what an 
You wil! be unable to com- 


Breaking 


American high school is. 
municate to him until you have first created a con- 
ceptual frame of reference, a set of terms, almost a 
new language, which enables you intelligibly to de- 
scribe to him what you are talking about. 
surprise yourself to find, first, that your description 
is very little in terms of a preparatory system for a 
scholarly career (this the European could under- 
stand), and, second, that you really can describe the 
American high sehool in its own terms because it has 
developed its own reason for being, whether we like 
it or not. 

Hence, we return to our main proposition that adult 
education also needs its own reason for being, some 
theory of its own, and that this cannot be derived until 
we establish an appropriate way of looking at adult 
education. 


You may 


This paper has no intention of overreaching itself. 
It will not presume to state what the appropriate way 
of looking at adult education is. 
tious goal of merely trying to awaken further interest 
in the need for theory in adult education. 

The final point to be made, then, is to show a bit 
more concretely how adult education, especially that 
aspect which is connected with institutions of higher 
education, is boxed in by a frame of reference that is 
in part at least inappropriate for adult education. 
Whatever theory 
they hold, most people think of higher edueation as 
having to do with such things as books, formal elass- 
grades, credits, 
quences, degrees, and the like, 

Behind these practices lie certain principles. One 
rather typical of the genus is that learning must neces- 
sarily be partly unpleasant, at least at first, because 
learning is some kind of therapeutic or medicinal pre- 


Tt has the less ambi- 


First: Let us look at practices. 


rooms, courses, requirements, se- 


scription given by “doctors” who know what. sick 
patients (adolescents) need in order to get well (grow 
up). Now especially for adolescents there is enough 
truth in this kind of principle so that anyone who 
flatly argues to the contrary can easily be made to 
look silly, but already lurking around this principle 
is the suggestion of a dichotomy: teacher—learner ; 
educated—uneducated ; 


“sick—well” ; leader—fol- 
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lower. In fact, there is more than a little trace of feel- 
ing that there is education and then “other” life ex- 
periences. This dichotoniy is at least partly inappro- 
priate for adolescents and almost entirely inappro- 
priate for adults. The dichotomy does not admit that 
learners are sometimes teachers, that teachers should 
never cease to be learners, that a person ean be edu- 
cated in some ways and not in others, that there are 
not leaders or followers because every man is some- 
thing of both. Adult educators themselves seem to 
accept the notion that adult education is for somebody 
Thus we see how easy it is to regard a degree 
as the label of an educated man, and to regard non- 


else. 


degree seeking adults as nondeseripts wandering about 
in a Siberian learning land. 

Such a principle grows, of course, out of certain 
concepts. One such concept is that an educated man 
is one whose deficiencies have been pretty well patched 
up. Here again, we shall look foolish, if we argue 
that there is no truth in this concept. There is truth 
From research and experience we now know 
that young children and adolescents do need certain 
things which formal education can provide. This eon- 
cept is quite obviously also true, at Jeast in part, for 
adults. But we need to remind ourselves that re- 
search-wise, adulthood is what Havighurst ealls the 
Havighurst 


in it. 


terra incognita for the social scientist. 
proposes that in considering the needs of individuals, 
the emphasis shifts from growth to function. That is, 
in adult education we might ask, not what an indi- 
vidual ought to have preseribed in order for him to 
grow up, but what he needs if he is suecessfully to 
fulfill the social roles which adulthood requires of 
him,? 

Such a conecept—in this ease the concept of function 


or social role—is an example of a new way of looking 
There are other ways, of 


at the needs of adults. 
course, ways of looking anew at what subject-matter 
fields ean do for adult nonspecialists, and ways of 
fashioning more clearly the current fuzzy thinking 
about community needs. The point, however, is that 
many traditional ways of looking at “needs” make 
either less sense or non-sense when applied to adult 
education. A matured, adult person appears to be 
something far more challenging than one who is ealled 
“edueated” if he has a degree, or “not educated” if 
he does not. 

Dean Paul McGhee of New York University re- 
cently posed this little gem: “If you talk to an emi- 
nent chemist or astronomer about poetry, you may 
discover that he belongs to the masses.” 

2Robert J. Havighurst, Social Roles of the Middle 
Aged Person: A Method of Identifying the Needs of 
Adults, Notes and Essays on Education for Adults. No. 
4. (March, 1953.) The Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37. 
Free copy obtainable upon request. 
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All of us belong to the masses so far as adult edu- 
cation is concerned. Few would claim to be more 
than partly educated. Few would deny that the edu- 
cation goals of a free society must be congenial with 
the Henry Adams assertion that education and life 
are coterminous, 

If knowledge is unified, life and educational experi- 
ence are not less so. A “grade” or a “course” or a 
“degree” is no panacea for the educational needs of 
adults. Indeed, such rubrics of the so-called higher 
learning may often have little or no relevance to those 
things which an adult needs and a university is best 
able to supply. And yet we do little but view col- 
legiate learning as something which teachers impart 
to our junior citizenry. 

Learning principles and educational practices more 
appropriate for adults will emerge only when adult 
education—like medical and legal education, like the 
American high school, like early childhood education— 
develops a reason for its existence. In short, adult 
education needs a theory of its own, if it is to dis- 
cover what it really is. 


THE UNESCO SEMINAR ON THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 


Yale University 


THIS summer, during the month of August, there 
will take place in Ceylon an International Seminar 
on the Contribution of the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages to Education for Living in a World Com- 
munity. This meeting, the first of its kind to be held 
in Asia, is one of a series of international seminars 
sponsored and organized by Unesco in conformity 
with its fundamental purpose of building the founda- 
tions of peace in the minds of men by means of edu- 
cation, science, and culture. Whether they deal with 


the teaching of human rights or history or geography 
or modern languages, they have one theme in common, 
namely, better international understanding, a theme 
which was firmly established in 1947 in the first Unesco 
seminar, dedicated to the general subject of education 
for international understanding. 


It was in this first seminar, held at Sévres, France, 
that the importance of modern languages as a key to 
international understanding was first recognized. 

In February, 1949, at the General Conference of 
Unesco, held at Beirut, a resolution was adopted in- 
structing the Director-General “to explore ways of 
assisting international co-operation among linguists 
and language-teaching experts, especially in studying 
the effectiveness of methods of language teaching.” 

In July, 1950, in the course of the fifth general ses- 
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sion, held at Florence, two resolutions were adopted, 
one calling for “a survey of the teaching of modern 
languages as a means of achieving international un- 
derstanding,” and the other for the preparation of 
“a Seminar... on the teaching of modern languages 
and its contribution to the promotion of international 
understanding.” 

The sixth general conference, held in Paris in No- 
vember, 1951, reaffirmed its view of the scope and 
purpose of the seminar in the following terms: 

In the teaching of modern languages lie some of the 
most important problems in developing education so that 
it leads to greater international understanding. Unless 
techniques are devised that will enable school children to 
pass fairly quickly through the more mechanical stages 
of language study and unless they use linguistics not as 
an end but as a means to a sympathetic understanding 
of another civilization and people, the study of language 
will not play the part in developing world citizenship that 
it should. 


Though the idea of this conference evolved very 
gradually, once the decision was taken and the time 
set, the Department of Education in Unesco and espe- 
cially Dr. Felix Walter went ahead rapidly with plans 
for a meeting at which most of the outstanding prob- 
lems of language teaching might be considered. Thus 
such subjects as the humanistic aspect of modern Jan- 
guages, the teaching of modern languages as a key 
to the understanding of other civilizations and peo- 
ples, area studies, methodology, the psychology of 
language, tests and measurements, audio-visual aids, 
and the preparation and exchange of language teach- 
ers will be discussed. 

Before considering the pattern of an international 
Unesco conference, let me give some facts about its 
organization. Each of the member states of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization is invited to appoint from one to three 
participants in the seminar. Unesco undertakes to 
defray the living costs of the participants during the 
period of the seminar, but each member state must 
pay the travel expenses of its delegates. It is ex- 
pected that some 30 or 40 nations only will be able 
to send some 70 participants. Nations are not neces- 
sarily limited to three representatives, if there are 
places remaining after everyone has been given a 
chance. In addition to the member states there are 
four international organizations which are also in- 
vited to send participants. They are the Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers of Modern Languages, 
the Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Fed- 
erations, the Permanent International Committee of 
Linguists, and The World Federation Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

How are participants selected? In the case of the 
United States, the Unesco Relations Staff of the De- 
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partment of State representing the United States 
National Commission for Unesco has requested the 
American Council of Learned Societies through its 
Language Committee to nominate the United States 
participants. To assist member states in the selection 
of qualified representatives, Unesco has prepared cer- 
tain suggestions, such as the categories of specialists 
that would be particularly valuable. It is expected 
that participants will possess either a broad general 
knowledge of the field or a specialized knowledge of 
some aspect of it. Since the positive value of a sem- 
inar depends largely upon the ability to live and learn 
together as members of a team, there is an equal need 
for certain personal qualities, such as adaptability, 
friendliness, tact, and a co-operative spirit. 

What is the pattern of an international seminar? 
In the previous conferences, working groups have 
been formed at the outset usually corresponding to 
the elementary, secondary, and higher levels in the 
Owing to the nature of the 
problems involved in the teaching of modern Jan- 
guages, it is proposed to alter the program of the 
present seminar and to conduct the discussions in 
Four pro- 
fessional advisers have been appointed by Unesco to 
lead the discussion of these various topics. They are 
Louis Landré, professor of English at the Sorbonne, 
who will lead the diseussion of the place of languages 
in the humanities and the importance of language as 
a key to the civilization of a people; Max Miiller, 
principal of the Gymnasium at Iserlohn in North 
Rhine, Westphalia, who will be responsible for the 
general subject of methodology; Miss S. Panandikar, 
principal of the Secondary Training College in Bom- 
bay, who will be the professiona! adviser in the fields 
of the psychology of language teaching and teacher 
education and exchange; and our own Léon Dostert, 
director of the Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
of the Georgetown Foreign Service School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will have as his responsibility the 
field of audio-visual aids. 

What form will the conclusions of the seminar take? 
In the words of a Unesco memorandum: 


educational systems. 


plenary session around a series of topies. 


It is hoped that [the seminar] will provide the basic 
materials for a publication embodying a synthesis of the 
experience available in modern language teaching as well 
as practical suggestions for improving the contribution 
which this teaching can make to education for living in 
a world community. This publication may consist in part 
of working papers prepared before the Seminar by Na- 
tional Commissions, experts and prospective participants, 
as revised and amended in the light of actual discussions 
at the Seminar itself. It will also include reports of the 
work of the Seminar written by one or more rapporteurs 
after the Seminar is over. 


It is hoped then that parts of this report will be worth 
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distributing so that the benefits may reach into the 
various national school systems. 

We have seen that the idea of an international sem- 
inar on modern language teaching has matured slowly. 
This is, from our American point of view, lucky, for 
the seminar now comes at a time when language teach- 
ing in America is in a state of considerable ferment. 
The Foreign Language Study of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association is an example of the activity going 
on in the field. Thanks to rapid development in the 
recent past, the United States can now hope to make 
contributions in such fields as the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary school, the impact of lin- 
guistie science on modern language teaching, area 
studies, and measurements, 
aids to language instruction. Nevertheless, despite 
this vigorous ferment, we are on the whole ill-pre- 
pared to contribute in any organized way to an inter- 
In contrast to our somewhat frag- 


tests and audio-visual 


national seminar. 
mentary preparation, the French National Commis- 
sion, as soon as it heard about the seminar, appointed 
a subeommission of from 20 to 30 members to study 
the various aspects of language teaching that were 
proposed for consideration and to prepare reports in 
each of these fields. This commission has met regu- 
larly once a month to hear, criticize, and revise these 
reports. Thus when the French representatives are 
appointed, they will be provided with a rich docu- 
mentation. Also, after the seminar is over they will 
again meet in repeated sessions for the purpose of 
preparing their own conclusions and recommenda- 
Thanks to the assistance of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and particularly its Lan- 
guage Committee, a certain number of American 
working papers will be prepared and submitted for 
use at the seminar, but the greater part of our edu- 
cational system has had no real opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the preparations. 

We are in fact suffering in the Janguage field from 
Languages 


tions. 


our besetting weakness of isolationism. 
have as yet no representation in the National Edu- 
vation Association, though such representation is long 
overdue. Language teachers, psychologists, and lin- 
guistiec scientists have operated in separate camps, 
though each camp can stand to profit from a better 
knowledge of what the other is doing and all would 
benefit enormously from working together. The class- 
ical languages and the modern languages have not 
always felt that they had interests in common. And 
the separate modern language groups have sometimes 
promoted their own languages a little too exclusively. 
While contributing more and more vigorously to in- 
ternational co-operation, we should do everything pos- 
sible to set our own local, regional, and national com- 
munities and organizations in order. 

The present trend toward introducing foreign Jan- 
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guages into the elementary schools gives us a priceless 
opportunity to bring about this closer co-operation 
that we need among modern language teachers, regu- 
lar classroom teachers, school administrators, lin- 
guistic scientists, psychologists, parents, and the gen- 
eral public. Although time is short between now and 
August, much can be done in the way of suggestions, 
bibliography of special topies, and even short ,papers 


Reborts. 
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to assist the Unesco Relations Staff in preparing for 
the seminar. And after it is over, we can hope to 
translate some of its findings and conclusions into 
effective action in our school programs. This will, 
however, call for personal rededication, a great 
strengthening of our language organizations, and 
above all a spirit of ready co-operation among the 
many interests in the language field. 





TEACHER TURNOVER IN ARKANSAS’ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Imon E. Bruce 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


DurinG the past two years the research committee 
of the Arkansas Education Association has made 
studies of teacher turnover for the periods between 
the school terms 1950-51 and 1951-52, during the 
school terms 1951-52, and between the school terms 
1951-52 and 1952-53. When reports of these studies 
have been released, various interpretations have been 
given to them. Some have hastily called attention to 
the fact (1) that teacher turnover is not a new prob- 
lem, (2) that those interested in having good schools 
have recognized and proclaimed periodically that it is 
a severe handicap to public education, and (3) that 
the per cent of teacher turnover is no greater at the 
present time than at other periods in the history of 
publie education in Arkansas. Others, interested in 
providing excellent educational opportunities for the 
children of Arkansas, have indicated concern that ap- 
proximately 28 per cent of the teachers of Arkansas 
left their positions during a 12-month period. Many 
people, with and without children in the public 
schools, would like to have teachers in the public 
schools who are educated themselves, who have an 
interest in school children and in teaching, and who 
have had the professional experiences necessary to 
enable them to teach effectively. These people recog- 
nize that a large turnover of teaching personnel each 
year is indicative that teachers do not have these 
desirable qualifications. 

Teacher turnover has resulted in the loss of a 
larger per cent of the better educated teachers than 
the Arkansas, This 
statement might appear to contradict the reports of 
the Arkansas State Department of Education which 
show that the level of college education of its teachers 
has increased annually for several years. However, 
a large number of teachers are raising their level of 
college education each year by correspondence courses, 
extension classes, Saturday classes, and summer school 


less well-educated teachers in 


attendance. This results in the level of college edu- 
cation of teachers being raised in spite of teacher 
turnover. 

Between the school terms 1950-51 and 1951-52, 22 
per cent of the teachers in Arkansas left their 1950-51 
teaching positions. Table I shows the number of 
teachers in the 10,582 teaching positions studied, 
classified according to their college education, and the 
number and per cent in each group who left their 
1950-51 positions between the school terms 1950-51 
and 1951-52. 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS, IN 10,582 TEACHING POSITIONS 
INCLUDED IN STUDY, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION, AND THE NUMBER AND PER 
CENT IN EAcu Group WHO LEFT THEIR 
1950-51 POSITIONS BETWEEN THE 
ScHOOL TERMS 1950-51 
AND 1951-52 








Teachers in 

Number Group Who 

of Left 1950-51 
Teachers Positions 
in 

Group 


College Education 


y Per 
Number Cent 





Less than one year ‘ 57 
One year but less than two years ‘ 20 
Two years but less than three years 5 20 
Three years but less than the 
bachelor’s degree .. 1,966 5 18 
Bachelor's degree but le 
Master's degree .... 5,498 37 24 
Master’s degree 1,051 206 20 
“no 





Table I shows that there were 82 teachers in the 
group with less than one year of college education 
and that 47 (or 57 per cent) of these teachers left 
their 1950-51 teaching positions between the school 
terms 1950-51 and 1951-52. A larger per cent of the 
better qualified teachers than of the less well qualified 
teachers left their positions. Of the teachers with at 
least the bachelor’s degree, 24 per cent left their posi- 
tions, whereas only 20 per cent of the teachers who 
had less than four years’ college education left their 
positions. 

During the school term 1951-52, 12 per cent of the 
teachers of Arkansas remained in their positions less 
than the full school term. There was a wide variation 
in the per cent of teacher turnover among the school 
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districts. In one school district of 80 teaching posi- 
tions, 80 teachers served the full nine months’ school 
term. In another school district of 16 teaching posi- 
tions, 16 teachers served less than the full school term. 
In a few teaching positions as many as four teachers 
were successively employed during the school term. 

Between the school terms 1951-52 and 1952-53, 20 
per cent of the teachers in Arkansas left their 1951-52 
positions. Table II shows the number of teachers in 
10,899 teaching positions included in the study, classi- 
fied according to their college education, and the num- 
ber and per cent in each group who left their 1951-52 
positions between the school terms 1951-52 and 
1952-53. 


TABLE II 


THe NUMBER OF TEACHERS, IN 10,899 TEACHING POSITIONS 
INCLUDED IN STUDY, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION, AND THE NUMBER AND PER 
CENT IN EacH Group WHO Lert 1951-52 
POSITIONS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL 
TERMS 1951-52 anp 1952-53 





z 





Teachers in 
Number Group Who 
’ of Left 1951-52 
College Education Suagners Positions 
Per 
Cent 


n 
Group N 





Master's degree 
Master’s degree . 
TOTAL 


5,652 
1,081 
10,897 


Table II shows that there were 85 teachers in the 
group with less than one year of college education 
and that 39 (or 46 per cent) of these teachers left 
their 1951-52 teaching positions between the school 
terms 1951-52 and 1952-53. Again a larger per 
cent of the better qualified teachers than of the less 
well qualified teachers left their positions. Of the 
teachers with at least the bachelor’s degree, 21 per 
cent left their positions, whereas only 19 per cent of 
the teachers with less than four years’ college educa- 
tion did so. 

For many years the value of a continuous, inte- 
grated school program has been recognized. In order 
to facilitate this continuity in the process of edu- 
eating children, some of the better schools have pro- 
vided that teachers follow the same group of pupils 
from one grade to the next. In al! good schools much 
attention is given to the integration of the experiences 
and subject matter of various grades and subjects. 
Each teacher is expected to make his efforts fit in with 
the needs of the pupils and complement the remainder 
of the program of the school. This is very difficult 
for a new teacher. There is generally a certain 
amount of wasted effort, duplication of work, or 
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neglect of some areas of subject matter or experiences 
resulting from a teacher taking a new position regard- 
less of his experience. The teacher who is new to the 
school does not know what to expect from pupils he 
does not know and whose teachers he has not known. 
Furthermore, the pupils who have a new teacher have 
some adjustments to make before they ean do their 
best work. These adjustments are usually much more 
difficult for them when the teacher is new to the school 
system than when the teacher is one they have known 
around school the preceding years. When pupils have 
three or four different teachers successively during the 
school year, the continuity of the educational program 
as well as normal pupil progress is certainly most 
difficult to achieve. Regardless of what has happened 
in the past, Arkansas’ children need schools which can 
attract and hold efficient teachers. 

Reasons for leaving.—It is generally recognized 
that the salaries of teachers in Arkansas are too low 
to attract and retain competent teachers in the schools. 
In 1951-52 more than 10 per cent of the teachers of 
Arkansas were employed for annual salaries of less 
than $1,200; more than half of the teachers of Arkan- 
sas were employed for annual salaries of less than 
$1,900; and less than two per cent of the teachers of 
Arkansas (including school administrators) received 
annual salaries above $4,000. Many people, including 
some school superintendents, assume that teachers 
leave their positions because of low salaries and do 
not look for other reasons for their departure. It 
would appear that candidates know the salaries of 
teachers before entering the profession and that they 
would not prepare for positions which paid salaries 
they were unwilling to accept. Consequently, it would 
appear that there are other more important reasons 
than low salaries for teachers leaving their school 
positions. 

Between the school terms 1951-52 and 1952-53, 2 
per cent of the teachers of Arkansas left their 1951-52 
positions. Approximately half of these teachers who 
left their positions also left the teaching profession, 
This represents a loss to the profession of 10 per cent 
of Arkansas’ teachers. Another 2.6 per cent of the 
teachers of Arkansas accepted teaching positions out- 
side of the state. Thus 12.6 per cent of the teachers 
of Arkansas were lost to the Arkansas publie schools 
between the school terms 1951-52 and 1952-53. 

Table III shows the number and per cent of teach- 
ers who left the profession between the school terms 
1951-52 and 1952-53, in 10,899 teaching positions, 
classified according to their reasons for withdrawal. 

The reason for leaving the teaching profession given 
by 24 per cent of this group of teachers who left was 
that they preferred to do other work. Low salaries 
was given by only 11 per cent of the group as the 
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TABLE III 


THe NUMBER AND Per Cent OF TEACHERS WHO LEFT THE 
PROFESSION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL TERMS 1951-52 
AND 1952-653, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL 





Reasons for leaving the 


teac hing profession Number 


Per 
Cent 


Prefer to ae: other work 

Marriage 

Retirement 

Poor Health 

Low Salaries 

Unsuccessful as teacher by own admission. 

Discharged 

Leave of absence 

Seek further education for teaching 

Other reasons not listed or unknown 
TOTAL 


— mto 
MIO Se 





reason for their leaving the teaching profession. In 
the order of frequency given, the reasons for leaving 
the profession were: (1) prefer to do other work, 
(2) marriage, (3) low salaries, (4) seek further edu- 
cation, (5) discharged, (6) retirement, (7) poor 
health, (8) leave of absence, and (9) unsuccessful as 
teacher by own admission. 

Approximately half of the teachers who left their 
1951-52 positions between the school terms 1951-52 
and 1952-53 accepted other teaching positions. This 
group who changed teaching positions represented 10 
per cent of the teachers of Arkansas. Table IV shows 
that of the number of this group who changed teach- 
ing positions, 50 per cent (26 per cent remaining in 
Arkansas and 24 per cent leaving Arkansas) did so to 


secure higher salaries. 


TABLE IV 


THe NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TEACHERS, IN 10,899 TeACH- 
ING POSITIONS INCLUDED IN STUDY, WHO HAVE CHANGED 
TEACHING POSITIONS BETWEEN THE SCHOOL TERMS 
1951-52 anp 1952-53, CLASSIFIED AcCcOoRD- 

ING TO REASONS FOR CHANGER 


: = a nen 
Reasons for changing 


soa ‘oe 
teaching positions Per Cent 


Number 


Higher salaries within debenmes es 
Higher salaries outside of Arkansas 
Professional advancement 

Family change of residence 

Greater security of tenure 
Discharged 

Position abolished 

Other reasons not listed or unknown 


TOTALS 





In order of frequency given, the reasons for chang- 
(1) higher salaries, (2) 
family change of residence, (3) discharged, (4) pro- 
fessional advancement, (5) position abolished, and 
(6) greater security of tenure. 

As indicated above, many of the teachers who left 
their 1951-52 positions did so to seeure higher sal- 
aries. Information as to the amount of these increases 
in salaries was secured for 275 teachers. Of this 
group 158 accepted teaching positions outside of Ar- 
kansas at an average increase in annual salary of 
$1,000 per teacher. Those teachers who accepted de- 


ing teaching positions were: 
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fense jobs received the largest annual salary increases 
which averaged $1,351 per teacher. The average in- 
crease in annual salary for the 275 teachers included 
in the study was $976. 

Many people in Arkansas are rightly disturbed that 
good teachers can leave their Arkansas teaching posi- 
tions for teaching positions outside of the state for 
increases in annual salaries averaging $1,000 per 
teacher. They are concerned that teachers with suc- 
cessful experience leave their positions for jobs of 
various kinds which earry with: them little responsi- 
bility compared to that of teaching, yet pay salaries 
substantially higher. Even more alarming than the 
‘fact that Arkansas schools los? good teachers to much 
better paying jobs which carry little responsibility 
should be the fact that Arkansas has many teachers 
who prefer to do other work. It is disturbing to know 
that many of the children of Arkansas are in class- 
rooms with teachers who prefer to do something else 
than teach school. 

There are many reasons why one might prefer some 
other type of work to teaching. Most of these reasons 
should be known to a prospective teacher before pre- 
paring to enter the teaching profession. However, 
we have well-prepared teachers who leave the teaching 
profession, although they would enjoy teaching under 
desirable circumstances. These teachers may become 
dissatisfied because they are unable to give to their 
pupils, in an overcrowded classroom without adequate 
instructional supplies, the type of educational pro- 
gram desirable. They may become dissatisfied be- 
cause of the lack of professional supervision by a 
principal who has been trained for his position. They 
may become dissatisfied because the school-board mem- 
bers, parents, or others interfere with the professional 
administration of the schools. They may become dis- 
satisfied because of the public’s attitude toward pay- 
ing taxes to support a school program. They may 
become dissatisfied because the parents, the churches, 
and other groups fail to assume their responsibilities 
in the education of children. 

On the other hand, there are teachers in Arkansas 
schools who do not like to teach and who do not like 
children, Sometimes they are in the classroom be- 
cause they can find no other job that pays as well and 
requires so little. Although this is true, teaching is 
a profession which requires the maximum in ability 
and energy to do a good job. Quite often the teach- 

’s time spent per week on schoolwork outside of 
school hours exceeds the number of hours of school 
per week, At the same time it should be recognized 
that when one assumes little or no responsibility for 
helping pupils learn, then he may hold school without 
expending much energy. 

There are other teachers in Arkansas who are doing 
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the best job of teaching they can but only until they 
find something else they prefer to do. This use of 
teaching as a step between college and a desirable 
position is a major handicap to the teaching profes- 
sion, 


Events. 
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Certainly there is cause for alarm because approxi- 
mately one fourth of Arkansas’ teachers leave their 
positions each year. But even more disturbing should 
be the knowledge of the reasons why these teachers 
leave their positions. 





THE REAL THREAT TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE direct attacks on the public schools have pre- 
occupied attention so much that forces have been 
ignored which may, if allowed to continue, do more 
damage to the system than is realized. Some of these 
forces are, of course, recognized but singly and in iso- 
lation. The danger that is threatened, however, would 
come from their collective and cumulative action. 

Attention has been drawn frequently in the past 
decade to the shortage of teachers and the consequent 
employment of personnel with sub-standard qualifica- 
tions. The shortage of classrooms has not received 
the same amount of notice. But even if neither of 
these factors that militate against the soundness of a 
school system had received any publicity whatever, 
parents would be most tolerant not to be affected by 
the size of the classes in which their children are ex- 
pected to be educated, or by the double and triple 


shifts which may create difficult situations in homes 
with more than one child attending different grades. 
Nor can the fact be passed over that the size of classes 
and double shifts must discourage potential candi- 


dates from entering the profession. The situation is, 
of course, rendered more complicated by the inecreas- 
ing enrollments. 

These factors cannot be dealt with one at a time. 
When attention is focused on them there should also 
be taken into account the criticisms of the quality of 
standards attained; no amount of romanticizing about 
“modern” theories can exorcise the fact that employ- 
ers are critical of new entrants on their payrolls, and 
that the mortality of students in high schools and col- 
leges is inereasing. In these considerations there 
should be ineluded the recent studies, “The Unedu- 
cated” and “A Policy for Scientific and Professional 
Manpower.” Although they do not produce much 
new material, they do present the cumulative data on 
the current educational scene. 

Finally, another result produced by the factors that 
have been cited is a growing desire in a part of the 
population that has in the past been the strongest 
supporter of public schools to send their children to 
private schools. This has not been animated by snob- 
bishness or exclusiveness but as a protest against the 
undesirable conditions in the publie schools. Such a 
trend, if it grows, might further aggravate the seri- 


ousness of the financial problems, the solution of 
which may provide the means for the solution of sev- 
eral of the other problems.—I. L. K. 

APPOINTMENTS OF CHIEF ADMINIS- 

TRATORS REPORTED SINCE 
JANUARY 3, 1953 

Au the following appointees, except those whose 
duties will become effective in September, have as- 
sumed their new posts: 

Adelphi Academy (Brooklyn): Edward H. Hatha- 
way (headmaster) 

Anderson (S. Car.) College: Elmer Francis Haight 
(president) 

Asia Institute (New York 28): James M. Landis 
(chancellor) and James A. Michener (president) 

Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.): Robert A. 
Mortvedt (president) 

Bethany (W. Va.) College: The Reverend Perry 
Epler Gresham (president) 

Columbia University: Grayson L. Kirk (president) 

Dallas (Tex.) Theological Seminary: John F. Wal- 
voord (president) 

Gordon Military College (Barnesville, Ga.) : Major 
C. B. Harris (president) 

Hamline University (St. Paul 4, Minn.) : Paul H. 
Giddens (president) 

Hardin-Simmons University (Abilene, Tex.) : Evan 
A. Reiff (president) 

Hartwick College (Oneonta, N. Y.): Miller A. F. 
Ritchie (president) 

Harvard University: Nathan Marsh Pusey (presi- 
dent) 

Hopkins Grammar School (New Haven, Conn.) : 
F. Allen Sherk (headmaster) 

Huron (S. Dak.) College: The Reverend Daniel E. 
Kerr (president) 

Iliff School of Theology (Denver 10, Colo.) : The 
Reverend Harold F. Carr (president) 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) : John FE. 
Jacobs (acting president) 

McBurney School (New York 11): Benjamin D. 
Chamberlin (headmaster) 

Mercer University (Macon, Ga.) : George B. Connell 
(president) 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio): John D. Millett 
(president) 
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Mississippi State College: Ben F. Hilbun (acting 
president) 

Monticello (Alton, Ill.) College: Russell Thornley 
Sharpe (president) 

National University (Washington 5, D. C.): Row- 
land F. Kirks (president) 

New Brunswick (N. j.) Theological Seminary: The 
Reverend M. Stephen James (president) 

Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) : Clarence E. 
Ficken (acting president) 

Pfeiffer Junior College (Misenheimer, N. 
The Reverend J. Lem Stokes, Il (president) 

Rivers Country Day School (Chestnut Hill, Mass.) : 
George H. Blackwell (headmaster) 

Rosemary Hall (Greenwich, Conn.): Helen Mae- 
Kissick Williamson (headmistress) 

Rye (N. Y.) Country Day School: Gerald N. La 
Grange (headmaster) 

St. Louis (Mo.) Country Day School: Ashby T. 
Harper (headmaster ) 

Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh): Alan B. Me- 
Millen (headmaster, Junior School) 
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Simpson College (Indianola, Iowa) : The Reverend 
William E. Kerstetter (president) 

Spelman College (Atlanta, Ga.) : Albert E. Manley 
( president) 

Springfield (Mass.) College: Donald C. Stone (presi- 
dent) 

State University of New York Teachers College 
(Fredonia) : Harry William Porter (president) 

Swarthmore (Pa.) College: Courtney Craig Smith 
(president) 

Texas Southmost College (Brownsville) : C. J. Gar- 
land (president) 

University of Alabama: Oliver C. Carmichael (presi- 
dent) 

University of Colorado: Ward Darley (president) 

University of Denver (Colo.): Chester M. Alter 
(chancellor) 

University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) : Jay F. 
W. Pearson (president) 

University of Pennsylvania: Gaylord P. Harnwell 
(president) 

Wingate (N. Car.) Junior College: Budd E. Smith 
(president) 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Michigan, and dean-designate, School of 
Education, Michigan State College, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of education, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, succeeding Earl 
J. MeGrath, whose resignation was reported in 
Scuoou aNnp Society, May 2, 1953. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University has announced the fol- 
lowing advancements in staff: to vice-presidencies, 
I’. Gordon Smith, Hugh C. Gregg, Kenneth G. Bart- 


lett, and Frank P. Piskor. Francis A. Wingate, 
professor of marketing, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, has been appointed comptroller, and Virgil 
M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle Creek 
(Mich.), has been appointed dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, effective September 1. 


Sanford S. Atwood and Helen G. Canoyer have been 
appointed deans respectively of the Graduate School 
(June 30) and of the New York State College of 
Home Economies (September 15), Cornell University. 
Professor Atwood, head of the department of plant 
breeding, will sueceed Charles W. Jones. Miss Ca- 
noyer, professor of marketing and economies, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will sueceed Elizabeth Lee 
Vincent, who is retiring from Cornell University. 
Also retiring (July 1) is Henry H. King, research 
librarian, after 21 years of service to the university. 


Recent promotions at West Virginia University in- 
cluded: to deanship, College of Education, Eston K. 
Feaster; to professorship and head of the department 
of social work, Thompson R. Fulton; and to assistant 
professorship (journalism), James R. Kidd. 


Faculty advancements at the University of Minne- 
sota included: to associate deanships, Marcia Edwards 
(College of Education) and John G. Darley (the 
Graduate School) ; to professorships, John W. Clark 
(English), Faith Thompson and Alice F. Tyler (his- 
tory), Richard G. Guilford (social work), Roxana R. 
lord (home economics and education), and Thomas 
W. Chamberlin (social studies); to associate pro- 
fessorships, Harold B. Allen (English), Hermann 
Ramras (German), Dorothy Whitmore and Ruby B. 
Pernell (social work), Monroe D. Donsker and Ber- 
nard R. Gelbaum (mathematics), Joseph J. Kwiat 
(general studies), John Hospers and May Brodbeck 
(philosophy), William R. Hastie (art education), 
Gordon M. A. Mork, Frederick E. Ellis, Ned <A. 
Flanders, and Maynard C. Reynolds (general edu- 
cation), Joseph P. McKenna, Ben B. Sutton, and 
Robert J. Holloway (business administration), Wil- 
bur L. Layton (psychology), and William A. Rosen- 
thal (humanities); and to assistant professorships, 
Daniel Bryan and Stanley ¥. Paulson (general stud- 
ies), Harriet Blodgett (research and parental educa- 
tion), Theda Hagenah (educational psychology), and 
Ellis Livingston (social studies). David K. Berning- 
hausen, head of the library, Cooper Union (New 
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York 3), has been named director of the Library 
School at the university, effective July 1. 


John Gage Allee, Jr., whose appointment as assistant 
professor of English, George Washington University 
(Washington 6, D. C.), was reported in these columns, 
October 1, 1949, has been named assistant dean, divi- 
sion of university students. 


O. Ray Burgess has resigned as president, Manhat- 
tan (Kans.) Bible College. Virgil V. Hinds, dean, 
is assuming the presidential duties until a successor 
to Dr. Burgess is named. 


George F. Rogalsky will retire this month as vice- 
president, Cornell University. Donald English, pro- 
fessor of economics and accounting, wiil retire on 
July 1. 


Indiana University faculty members who will retire 
on July 1 with emeritus rank include: Jesse J. Gallo- 
way, professor of geology; Albert L. Kohlmeier, pro- 
fessor of history; Ernest M. Linton, professor of 
government; and Mason E. Hufford, associate pro- 
fessor of physics. Fernandus Payne, professor of 
zoology, will retire as dean emeritus of the Graduate 
School. 


Lloyd L. Smail, professor of mathematics, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), will retire on June 30. 
Also retiring are Merton O. Fuller, associate profes- 
sor of civil engineering, and Howard D. Gruber, as- 
sociate professor of electrical engineering. 


Marion A. Weightman, associate professor of hy- 
giene, University of Toledo (Ohio), has retired after 
30 years of service as a teacher of hygiene and health. 


Among the faculty members of Ohio State Univer- 
sity who will retire this summer are: Robert E. Mon- 
roe, professor of Romance languages; Thomas L. 
Kibler, professor of economics; Milton O. Percival, 
professor of English; Harry W. Cordell, associate 
professor of business organization; and Herman G. 
Heil, associate professor of physics. 


Faculty members who will retire this summer from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology inelude: Earl 
B. Millard, professor of chemistry; Earle Bucking- 
ham, professor of mechanical engineering; and John 
M. Lessells, associate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

Katherine Williams has retired after 17 years’ ser- 
vice as assistant dean of students, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.). 


Coming Event 

Unesco and the International Bureau of Education 
will convene the 16th International Conference on 
Public Education in Geneva, Switzerland, July 6-15. 
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The conference will discuss the training and status 


of primary teachers and reports by ministries of edu- 


cation concerning the progress of education, 1952-53. 


Recent Deaths 

Erle F. Young, professor of sociology, University 
of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), died, May 31, 
at the age of sixty-four years, according to a report 
received by Scuoon AND Socrery, June 18. Dr. 
Young, who had served the university since 1924, had 
also served as instructor of sociology (1919-24), the 
University of Chicago. 

Alvin Eleazar Evans, professor of law, School of 
Law, St. Louis (Mo.) University, died, June 17, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Evans had served 
as assistant professor of Latin (1908-09), University 
of Washington (Seattle); professor of classies and 
director of summer sessions (1909-15), State College 
of Washington (Pullman); professor of law (1917- 
22), University of Idaho; professor (1922-27), the 
Law School, George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); professor of law and dean of the 
Law School (1927-48), University of Kentucky; and 
professor of law (since 1949) and dean of the School 
of Law (1950-53), St. Louis University. 

The Reverend Domhnall A. Steele, S.J., professor 
of mathematics, Fordham University, died, June 18, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Father Steele, who was 
born in Cheshire, England, had served as professor 
of mathematics (1935-42), Bellarine College (Ox- 
ford, England), before coming to this country as pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1948), Fordham University. 

Benjamin Marshall Davis, professor emeritus of 
physiology, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, 
June 18, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Davis 
had served as acting professor of chemistry (1891- 
92) and (1895-97), Butler 
(Indianapolis, Ind.); professor of chemistry and 
physiology (1892-93), Garfield College; professor of 
biology (1893-95), Whittier (Calif.) College; pro- 
fessor of biology (1897-1904), California State 
Normal School (Los Angeles); and professor of 
biology (1907-27) and professor of physiology (1927- 


professor University 


37), Miami University. 
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